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MARGARET C. NORTON 
A BRIEF BIOGRAPHY OF THE FOUNDER OF 
ILLINOIS ARCHIVES 


Miss Margaret C. Norton, Illinois’ 
first archivist, internationally recog- 
nized as one of the outstanding mem- 
bers of her profession, retired on 
April 15. 

Miss Norton was appointed to the 
newly established position on April 
1, 1922, by the late Secretary of State 
Louis L. Emmerson, and has served 
under six secretaries of state, includ- 
ing Mr. Emmerson, William J. Strat- 
ton, Edward J. Hughes, Richard 
Yates Rowe, Edward J. Barrett, and 
Mr. Carpentier. 

In accepting her resignation, Secre- 
tary Carpentier praised Miss Norton 
particularly for her work in connec- 
tion with the records management 
program, writing to her that “were 
itnot for your good work that pro- 
gram might never have been inaugu- 
tated in Illinois.” 

“The records management pro- 
gam is turning out just as you pre- 
dicted it would, one of the best pro- 
grams the state of Illinois ever in- 
augurated,” he wrote. “I am con- 
fident that the State will benefit 
down the years because of that fine 
program.” 

Miss Norton has twice been presi- 
dent of the Society of American 
Archivists, and in 1950 was one of its 
two delegates from the entire nation 
to represent the society at the first 
International ‘Congress on Archives 
held in Paris, France. For one term 
she was editor of the society’s pub- 
lication, the American Archivist. For 
sveral years she secretary- 
teasurer of the National Association 
of State Libraries. 

As archivist, Miss Norton has 
been, by law, chairman of the state 
tecords commission since it was es- 
tablished in 1943. This is the group 
Which has exclusive jurisdiction over 


the destruction of State records no 
longer considered worth keeping. 

The Illinois archives program as 
it has developed under Miss Norton’s 
direction, and the Archives Building 
are known throughout the world and 
have attracted professional visitors 
from all parts of the globe. 

There was little resembling a state 
archives when Miss Norton arrived 
in Springfield. Secretary of State 
George H. Harlow, who served from 
1873 to 1881, was the first to recog- 
nize the importance of preserving 
records and had created the depart- 
ment of archives and index to keep 
the records of his office. 

This department evolved into the 
present index division. Records of 
the offices of other State officials 
were widely scattered. 

The State was especially anxious 
to locate the governor’s letter book 
for 1823, which contained evidence 
that the State had forwarded to the 
Federal government the Post and 
Paul survey map of the Illinois and 
Michigan canal route. 

Within a month after her arrival, 
Miss Norton found it in a sub-base- 
ment vault under the east steps of 
the Capitol Building in an area which 
was used as a depository for sweep- 
ings. Enrolled laws, liberally inter- 
spersed with cigaret butts, were also 
there. 

In a sixth floor attic room she no- 
ticed a package protruding from a 
ventilator. She climbed a rickety 
ladder, extracted the package and, 
upon opening it, found the official 
territorial census of 1818, the census 
which was taken to prove that IIli- 
nois had sufficient population to be- 
come a state. It contained the names 
of all heads of families living in the 
territory. 
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In a vault in the office of the de- 
partment of registration and educa- 
tion she found the records of Gen- 
eral Assembly actions during the 
period when Abraham Lincoln was 
a member. This was a particularly 
valuable find, because all papers 
bearing the signatures of Lincoln and 
Stephen A. Douglas had been re- 
moved from [Illinois records known 
to exist at that time. 

There was no concrete floor in the 
basement of the Capitol Building 
then, and dust was four inches deep. 
Miss Norton wore a black smock and 
tied up her hair to give some degree 
of protection, but she still waited 
until others in the building had left 
for the day before emerging to clean 
up. During those searching excur- 
sions, she went armed with a piece of 
lead pipe to bang on various objects 
to discourage the “largest rats I have 
ever seen,” who resented her in- 
trusion. 

Miss Norton was born and reared 
in Rockford. She earned her Bach- 
elor’s and Master’s Degrees in his- 
tory at the University of Chicago 
and held a fellowship in history at 
that university. She is a graduate of 
the old New York State Library 
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School, now a part of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

She was employed in the Vassar 
college library, the department of 
Indiana history of the Indiana State 
Library and the State Historical So- 
ciety of Missouri before taking the 
position of archivist of Illinois. She 
also taught archives at Columbia 
University during one summer ses- 
sion. 

Miss Norton is an honorary mem- 
ber of both the Society of American 
Archivists and the National Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries; a member 
of the American Historical Associa- 
tion and served on its public records 
commission, which was the predeces- 
sor of the Society of American 
Archivists; a member of the Illinois 
Historical Society; a life member of 
the Mississippi Valley Historical As- 
sociation; a member of the Associa- 
tion for State and Local History and 
Zonta International; a past matron 
of Abraham Lincoln chapter, Order 
of Eastern Star. She is the author 
of many articles on archives for pro- 
fessional publication. 

Miss Norton plans to tour Europe 
this fall and will reside in Springfield 
upon her return. 
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WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE COLLEGE | 


Western Illinois State College at Macomb will offer the following courses 
in undergraduate Library Science during the summer of 1957: 


First summer session June 3-July 12 


L. S. 320 
L. S. 321 
L. S. 422 


Children’s Literature. 


School Library Organization and Administration. 
Reading Materials for High School Students. 


Second summer session July 12-August 16 


L. S. 436 


The Library in the School and Community. 


L. S. 323 The Library as an Information, Center. 


All courses give four quarter hours credit and are planned to meet the 
requirements of an undergraduate Library Science minor. : 

For information write to Mrs. Marguerite Schormann, Instructor in Li: 
brary Science, Western Illinois State College Library, Macomb, Illinois. 
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THEY GAVE US THE KEYS* 


AUGUSTA GIENAPP 
Assistant Librarian, Illinois State Normal University 


The story of man is the story of 
quest. This quest for some has 
meant the search for wealth and 
power, but for greater minds it has 
led to more enduring paths. The 
bibliophiles, whose lives are briefly 
described here, have sought the 
nobler way, gathering and storing 
treasures for the benefit of others. 

Vast and almost limitless is this 
treasure of our world, but not in- 
accessible. Keys have unlocked the 
doors so that all may choose from 
the rich stores of the world’s wisdom 
and knowledge. These keys are of- 
fered us from visionary minds. Little 
thought is given to those whose in- 
spiration has promoted these works. 
Their names are many. Nor is much 
consideration given to the countless 
hours of concentration and labor or 
to the incredible cost which has gone 
into preparation of these literary 
keys. Not one of the many in- 
dexers would lay claim to recognition 
of want any share of tribute. But 
tribute is due. It is time to become 
better acquainted with these libra- 
fians and scholars through a more in- 
timate look at their lives and so be 
inspired to a better appreciation of 
their work. 


JOHN BARTLETT 


Picture a busy publisher of a cen- 
tury past. A young apprentice moves 


_*The names included in these glimpses into the 
lives of bibliophiles were chosen from the many 
have become familiar to us through the fre- 
quent use of well-known reference tools. All de- 
etve to be included, but the list is endless and 
time and space are limited. A few other names 
Were considered, Hoyt, Ulrich, Eastman, but little 

if any information could be found. 
order in which they are presented and the 
amount of space devoted to each does not reflect 
telative importance, nor the relative amount 
time spent on each. This paper, though it pre- 
nts only a few, is dedicated to all, for all have 
given so generously of their time and talents and 
made pecuniary sacrifice to provide us with those 
means whereby we as librarians can more readily 
those who seek to enrich not only their own, 

but also the lives of others. 


briskly about, for there is much to 
command his attention. He seems to 
have his eye and mind everywhere 
at once. Soon there is a lull; the 
work at hand is finished. John Bart- 
lett steps to a desk in the corner of 
the shop, and becoming intent upon 
the books before him, makes hurried 
notes. This is to be the third edition 
of his Familiar Quotations. The first 
edition of this famous work began in 
a modest way as a thin 200-page 
volume prepared by Bartlett at odd 
moments while clerking in a univer- 
sity bookstore. All through his busy 
life John Bartlett snatched time here 
and there to prepare the works with 
which his name has become synony- 
mous: Familiar Quotations and the 
Concordance of Shakespeare. Most 
of his life, with the exception of nine 
months on a dispatch boat as volun- 
teer paymaster, was spent in the 
company of books: binding, selling, 
publishing, editing, to say nothing of 
his reading which commenced at an 
early age. At the age of three he be- 
gan reading aloud to his mother a 
verse from the Bible, and at nine he 
had read its entirety. And surely no 
other man could lay claim to having 
read The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire four times from be- 
ginning to end.t Reading was al- 
ways a favorite pastime, enjoyed 
throughout his life as long as his eye- 
sight permitted. 

Plymouth, Massachusetts, where 
he was born in the 1820's, offered 
little opportunity for an enterprising 
young man. At sixteen he left public 
school to enter employment of a 
bookbinding and publishing estab- 
lishment connected with the univer- 
sity bookstore at Cambridge. As 
clerk in the bookstore he showed re- 


1Scribners Magazine, 39:378 March, 1906. 
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markable intellectual capacity and 
an unusual talent for business. He 
made the shop a meeting place for 
professors and students. “Ask J. B.” 
became the customary saying when 
anyone was searching for a book or 
quotation, and he soon justified his 
reputation.” When the publisher 
failed, Bartlett remained with the 
successor and in a few years became 
proprietor, having shown himself an 
uncommonly good publisher and ad- 
visor for authors. It was here that 
the third edition of Familiar Quota- 
tions was published. Some time later 
an opportunity came to him from 
Little, Brown and Company to join 
the firm as clerk with a promise of 
partnership. Two years later he was 
taken in as partner where he re- 
mained the rest of his working days. 

The years with Little, Brown and 
Company were filled with fruitful 
endeavors. Aside from his responsi- 
bilities to the firm, he was contin- 
ually making revisions and additions 
to his quotation book. Also, during 
moments free from routine business, 
he began a Shakespeare Phrase 
Book, published in 1881, which was 
the forerunner of his Concordance 
completed after his retirement, but 
which became his crowning achieve- 
ment. 

His surroundings in the university 
towns of Cambridge and Boston fa- 
vored the development of his talents 
and encouraged his intellectual pur- 
suits. Though there is no record of 
his matriculation at the university, 
one reference ascribes to him the 
designation “A.M. Fellow of the 
Academy of Arts and Sciences’® 
which carries with it the implication 
that he was a worthy member of a 
circle which contributed to the intel- 
lectual atmosphere. 

Within this circle and aside from 
the daily demands of his vocation, 


Hart, 
Literature (New York, Oxford, 1941) p. 55. 
* Dial, 17:193 October, 1894. 


J. D. Oxtord Companion to American 
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there was time for divertisement. 
John Bartlett was not only a fisher 
of literary phrases, he was literally 
a fisherman. His interest in the Wal- 
ton sport led to the production of a 
deluxe edition of the Compleat 
Angler, in the preparation of which 
he made an especially fine collection 
of works on angling, and which was 
later presented to the Harvard Col- 
lege Library. This interest is also 
commemorated in James Russell 
Lowell’s poem “To J. B. who had 
sent me a 7-lb. trout.” His vocations 
and avocation were happily allied. 
His home was often gay with lively 
Whist parties which he and Lowell 
had organized. He was a born story- 
teller and kept a fund of tales and 
anecdotes with which he entertained 
those around him. Memories of 
these days and of the whole circle of 
eminent men and women in whose 
association he grew up—Lowell, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, Holmes, Emer- 


son, Longfellow—sustained him . 


through the lonely last years. 

His long life must have been a 
happy one, happiness that comes 
from the satisfaction of useful ac- 
tivity and from achievement com- 
pleted from humble aspirations. Of 
his Familiar Quotations, which began 
in such a modest way, but now in 
its fourteenth edition, a critic says 
in a late edition: “If all the poetry 
now preserved in English were de- 
stroyed, that which would survive in 
Familiar Quotations would afford an 
adequate idea of the depth and 
height and beauty of English 
genius.”* His Concordance of Shake- 
speare is also a monument to his 
useful diligence and through it his 
name will be forever linked with the 
greatest name in English literature. 
This work, prepared chiefly in leisure 
moments, was in process for eighteen 
years. No acknowledgment of help 
is made. In the prefatory note he 
states “The work has been prepared 


4 Outlook, 81:907 December 16, 1905. 
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chiefly in the leisure taken from ac- 
tive duties and from time to time 
has been delayed by avocations.”® 
Fishing, perhaps? However, in the 
dedicatory inscription he reveals a 
kind of help which every literary 
man who has been blessed with it 


| knows to be most encouraging and 


sustaining: “affectionately inscribed 
to my wife whose ever ready assist- 
ance in the preparation of this book 


_has made my labour a pastime.”® 


His was a labor of love; and 
tribute should not be confined merely 
to the work which he left to pos- 
terity, but also given for the faithful 
diligence and spirit of sacrifice with 


_ which he accomplished a work from 


which most men would have shrunk 
or looked upon as drudgery. In a 
letter to a friend, Bartlett says 
“Three thousand days of ten hours 
each would not fairly represent the 
time expended on the work.’” 
Though the last years of his life 
were clouded by the illness and death 
of his wife and co-worker, by his own 


, lameness and impaired vision, his 


courage remained unshaken. His 
voice and manner, always cheerful 
and animated, remained the same; 
and until the very end he retained 
a clear memory. 

He died at the age of eighty-five, 
having lived a life of prolonged and 
happy labor among the choicest gems 
of human thought. He bestowed 
upon this and succeeding generations 
a work for which he deserves to be 
called “good and faithful servant.” 


DOROTHY E. COOK 

“But it wasn’t anything J did,” so, 
modestly, Dorothy E. Cook changed 
the direction of attention to her col- 
leagues and genuinely voiced her 
Praise of them. 

Dorothy E. Cook, since 1925 man- 
aging editor of the Standard Catalog 
seri€és without which no library cares 


373193 October, 1894. 
"Critic, 23:128 August 25, 1894. 


to exist, was born in Denver, Colo- 
rado, where she spent most of her 
earlier years. Her first step towards 
higher education took her to Colo- 
rado College. Later Miss Cook 
transferred to University of Denver 
where she received a Bachelor of 
Arts Degree. Her interest in the li- 
brary profession directed her to the 
University of Illinois, and upon com- 
pletion of the curriculum require- 
ments for librarianship she began her 
professional career as cataloger in the 
library of that university. Asked 
whether she had always been inter- 
ested in cataloging and indexing, she 
explained it seemed that she had 
been destined for the work though 
she hadn’t chosen it. Each position 
offered her had required the quali- 
fications of one who would carefully 
do the detailed work of a cataloger. 

After a year in war service for 
ALA, she became first assistant in 
the technical department of the Li- 
brary Association of Portland. Her 
next position was as Head Cataloger 
of the Public Library of East Cleve- 
land, Ohio, from where she joined 
the staff of H. W. Wilson and Com- 
pany, remaining there until her re- 
tirement. 

A brief visit with Miss Cook soon 
shows her great love for her work 
and her profession. She chose a time 
for retirement which would see every 
major work completed so that a new 
person could more easily carry on. 
The Supplement to the Short Story 
Index still in progress is being com- 
pleted at her home. She decries the 
library schools that are training only 
administrators. “We need to train 
some people to do that kind of work 
without which no library can func- 
tion.” 


There must be more to the story 
of one who has so laboriously and 
diligently given of herself so that 
others’ work may be facilitated, but 
a modest reserve restrains her, and 
we stand by in admiration. To Miss 
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Cook the “work” is the thing, not the 
person who does it. 


“INA TEN EYCK FIRKINS 


In every age, in every walk of life, 
there are those countless numbers 
who go along day by day doing each 
task with an earnest endeavor to- 
ward seeing its satisfactory end, yet 
always acting beyond the call of 
duty. Uneventful? To such a person, 
each day that dawns, each task com- 
pleted, each service rendered is an 
event. The stream of circumstances 
carries them along, and the world 
is better for their having lived. 

Except for brief absences for work 
or travel, Ina Ten Eyck Firkins 
spent her whole life in Minneapolis. 
Upon her graduation from the Min- 
nesota university she was appointed 
reference librarian in its library and 
there she stayed until her retirement 
forty-three years later. Students and 
faculty found in her great help, and 
her indexes and bibliographies have 
been the direct outgrowth of the 
needs in her own library activities. 
After many searchings for particular 
stories for students, it occurred to 
her that she would save time by 
keeping on her desk a list of stories 
written by popular authors. The first 
list proved so useful that it was soon 
expanded and finally came to be the 
compilation now so well known, the 
Index to Short Stories. An Index to 
Plays followed quite naturally, and 
soon she was caught in an endless 
chain; bibliography became for her 
an automatic process. Miss Firkins’ 
sense of humor creeps out when she 
suggested that “Indexing would be a 
good way to solve the question of 
‘what to do with old librarians’.”*® 

She also prepared an Isben bibli- 
ography of criticism and biography, 
and bibliographies of foreigners in 
the United States. A critic of her 
Kipling dictionary gives it high 


8 Library Journal, 55:920 November 15, 1930. 
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praise as a detailed and comprehen- 
sive work.® 

Miss Firkins’ capabilities were not 
confined to bibliography. Her admin- 
istrative ability was put to the test 
when she was placed in charge of a 
new library building, superintending 
the furnishings, the general organiza- 
tion, and the preparations for mov- 


When asked for some information 
about herself for a_ biographical 
sketch she said, “I feel that my life 
has been unique in that nothing ever 
happened to me;.. . my life can be 
summed up by the words ‘she was 
born, she lives and she will die.’ It 
is humiliating to admit publicly that 
one has had no history; it may be 
the happiest condition for a nation 
but certainly dull for an individ- 
ual.”*° Such words are a testimony 
to her true stature—capacity to per- 
form the recognized task, humility 
in the light of work well done, a 
modest reserve which seeks no ac- 
claim, and a sense of humor to add 
color and to blend them all together. 


EDITH GRANGER 


Elusive as the line of verse ‘once 
familiar now forgotten,’ Edith 
Granger leaves few clues for a more 
intimate glimpse of her life, and all 
facts are concerned with but seven 
years, 1899-1906. The rest must be 
speculation or conclusions drawn 
from inference. That seven yeas 
should produce a work, which even 
now (a half-century later) remains 
indispensable to those whose province 
is in the realm of books, speaks of 
rare abilities and of untiring effort 
to accomplish such a goal. 

As bookseller for A. C. McClurg 
and Company, Edith Granger con- 
ceived the plan for an index to codl- 
lections of poetry and recitations to 
facilitate the search for stray selec- 
tions and fugitive verse. With the 


® Nation, 96:228-9 March 6, 1913. 
2 Library Journal, 55:920 November 15, 1930. 
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assistance of six or more co-workers, 
the tremendous undertaking was 
completed in two years. “What a 
triumph to our indexers’ assiduity,” 
so wrote one reviewer and called it 

a “very scholarly and widely com- 
and eminently  trust- 
worthy index.”** Another review of 
her work appearing in a prominent 
magazine of that day says “The col- 
lege girl has set a high standard of 
originality, intellectuality, laborious- 
ness and accuracy in this Index to 
Poetry and Recitations . . . our test- 
ing of the innumerable cross refer- 
ences has never found the compiler 
nodding.”** The reference to “col- 
lege” girl and the initials A.B. fol- 
lowing her name as editor show her 
preparation for literary work. 

Further evidence of her diligence 
and her literary inclination are the 
book reviews which appeared at this 
time in Dial, a conservative literary 
review magazine. A careful reading 
of these reviews points up a critical 
mind with a scholarly approach. No 
detail of a work analyzed escaped 
her. 

It is regrettable that so little is 
known about Edith Granger. We 
speculate as to -what preceded or 
came after those fruitful years, for 
surely one with such endowments 
does not live in obscurity or lay 
down the tools when a work is com- 
pleted. The Muses that inspired her 
also silenced her, and we pay tribute 
to her whose diligence and ingenuity 
has given a lasting monument. 


MARY EMOGENE HAZELTINE 


Man’s soul lives on through works 
left behind, be they of stone or wood 
or words or deeds; and blest is he 
who through words and deeds en- 
graves the minds and souls of others 
with noble designs which time can- 
not efface. 

Mary Emogene Hazeltine will live 


1 Dial, 37:212 October, 1 
® Nation, 79:244 a my 22, 1904. 
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on, not only through her Anniver- 
saries and Holidays, but also through 
the lives of the students whom she 
taught and who were inspired by the 
ideals she stood for. And many were 
the students who received her in- 
struction during her thirty-two years 
as director of the Wisconsin Library 
School.** Before going to Wisconsin 
to organize the Library School, she 
was employed in the Pendergast 
Free Library at Jamestown, New 
York, as bibliographer.** Her early 
years were spent in New York State, 
and it was there that she received her 
training in the work which was to 
absorb her interest for most of her 
life. 

She was proud of her profession. 
No one lived for it quite so literally. 
Her work was her life and her in- 
spiration. When she needed recrea- 
tion, she turned to her bibliographies. 
It was thus that her Anniversaries 
and Holidays came to be. Her stu- 
dents were her children and their 
future careers were her supreme con- 
cern. There was another side which 
at times amazed those who were ac- 
customed to think of her only as a 
champion of her profession. She was 
an intensely feminine person with a 
fondness for jewelry. She delighted 
in contests of wit and showed keen en- 
joyment of social events and outdoor 
activities.*® 

To all who live and work in the 
world of books, Miss Hazeltine, with 
her rare talents, her interest and 
pride in her profession, will always 
be an inspiration. 


PETER ROGET 


“A misapplied or misapprehended 
term is sufficient to give rise to in- 
terminable dispute, a misnomer has 
turned the tide of popular opinion 

. and an artful watchword, thrown 
among combustible materials has 
kindled the flame of deadly warfare 


8 Library Journal, 74:1303 September 15, 1949. _ 
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and changed the destiny of an em- 
pire.”’*® 

Thus spoke Peter Roget to whom 
the abuse of language was a menace. 
Peter Mark Roget did not start out 
in life to be a crusader for the better 
use of the English language, nor was 
it the reason for his compiling lists 
of words. Actual work on his 
Thesaurus was not begun until the 
age of seventy when he had retired 
from active life. But during all of 
his active career as doctor, scientist, 
inventor, writer, lecturer, he formed 
the habit of listing words and 
phrases, arranging them according to 
classes. The first collection, scanty 
and imperfect at it was, proved to be 
of much personal use and helped to 
correct his own deficiencies. After 
improving this list, the first edition 
was published of which critics said 
“This is at least a curious book,’?’ 
and concluded that this new kind of 
dictionary compiled by a local doc- 
tor would never be really useful. 
But the doctor was not discouraged 
for it was soon shown how useful the 
Thesaurus was. He could scarcely 
keep up with the demand, and seven- 
teen years later Roget had edited 
twenty-eight editions and was work- 
ing on the twenty-ninth when he 
died. 

Peter Mark Roget was born the 
son of a Protestant minister in Lon- 
don in 177°. At an early age he 
showed his prodigious capacity for 
learning. His tutor noted how pas- 
sionately fond he was of science and 
mathematics. He pursued these stu- 
dies diligently and unaided except 
for knowledge imparted by a few 
books. At the age of fourteen he 
entered: the University of Edinburgh, 
graduating a full-fledged M.D. at 
nineteen and became one of Eng- 
land’s leading authorities on physi- 
ology and anatomy. 

Peter Roget was a slim, sociable 


16 Time Magazine, 59:64 May 12, 1952. 
17 Op. Cit. 
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gentleman, versatile in his interests 
and charged with feverish energy, 
The list of his achievements in the 
interest of science and medicine js 
incredible. He founded the Northerp 
Dispensary; helped found the Uni- 
versity of London and the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowl- 
edge; was chief physician to the 
Spanish Embassy and Milbank Peni- 
tentiary; served as government ex- 
pert on the London waterworks. He 
lectured at the London Institute, 
wrote for the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica and other encyclopedias on a 
wide range of subjects; he invented 
the slide rule, a pocket chessboard, 
and spent some time trying to build 
a calculating machine. Through his 
observations on optical illusions he 
laid the foundation of what was 
finally to become the art of cine- 
matography.'® He became a collec- 
tor of chess problems, he dabbled in 
mnemonics, astronomy, geography, 
geology. It was his interest in botany 
that led to his Thesaurus. Intrigued 
by the system of plant classification, 
Roget applied the scientific method 
to his listing of words; the compila- 
tion became the basic plan of his 
work, the one work begun as a mefe 
side issue which has extended and 
perpetuated his fame on two con- 
tinents. 

. Roget’s Thesaurus has passed 
through eighty editions*’® since the 
first printing over one hundred years 
ago and has been ever since standard 
equipment for professors, poets, 
statesmen, scholars and _ crossword 
puzzle fans. 


MINNIE EARL SEARS 


“For Minnie Sears everything had 
to be just so. Black was black and 
white was white. She was a worker!” 
So spoke one who had for ten yeafs 
worked close beside her and undef 


“a of Reviews, 71:2, p.212 February, 
® Time Magazine, 59:64 May 12, 1952. 
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her direction.*° And so reads the 
story of her life and work. An in- 
defatigable worker with a deep- 
rooted belief in the importance of ac- 
curacy, she saw the needs in her field 
and worked with determination to 
solve them. 

Minnie Earl Sears was born in 
Lafayette, Indiana. At the age of 
eighteen she was graduated from 


Purdue University, the youngest. 


member in the class. Two years later 
she received a Master’s degree. Thus 
equipped she entered the library 
school at the University of Illinois 
and prepared for the work which 
she was to follow the rest of her life. 

Her professional career, extending 
through thirty years, was one of in- 
tense activity and fruitful achieve- 
ments. Each of her works would 
make a story in itself. The Chil- 
dren’s Catalog, launched because she 
saw need for such a tool, is now in- 
dispensable. The Essay Index, based 
on her cataloging creed, that of econ- 
omy, is a time-saver. Her Song In- 
dex was the result of her compilation 
of a George Eliot Dictionary. The 
identification of the dictionary’s 
many references involved the re- 
sources of three of the largest music 
libraries in the nation plus much for- 
eign correspondence. This difficulty 
impressed Miss Sears with need of a 
Song Index. The Costume Index is 
also to her credit. Her list of Subject 
Headings filled a long recognized 
need and continues to be invaluable 
to catalogers. Her Thackeray Dic- 
tionary was an outgrowth of her 
earlier work as reference librarian. 
A Bronte dictionary was in process 
at the time of her death. All this 
was aside from, or in addition to, 
her editorial work on the Standard 
Catalog series which is now so taken 
for granted. All her outside activities 
téelated to her field of interest. She 
once remarked before a group of 
professional associates, “speculating 


veg sPoKen by Dorothy E. Cook during an inter- 


about a satisfactory course in ad- 
vanced cataloging has been one of 
my hobbies.”*? 

After reviewing the story of such 
a busy, fruitful life, one does not 
wonder that she was active in edi- 
torial work at the time of her death. 
Through the last years of her life one 
personal quality stands out—that of 
supreme courage, especially courage 
to face physical pain from which she 
was seldom free but which she en- 
dured with such self-control that 
the few who worked with her never 
knew of her suffering. “But I’m no 
quitter” she would say when faced 
with what seemed like unsurmount- 
able difficulties." And that is the 
spirit which dominated her life, and 
to which we accredit her many ac- 
complishments. 


BURTON EGBERT STEVENSON 


Burton Egbert Stevenson — writer 
of mysteries, anthologist, American 
Librarian in Paris. Can it be one 
and the same person! 

A glance at the record of his ac- 
tivities and achievements leaves one 
breathless and filled with wonder- 
ment. To produce twenty-one novels 
alone would more than fill every 
minute of the ordinary span of life, 
but to have produced twenty-one 
novels in forty years in addition to 
performing the task of a busy libra- 
rian and the compilation of numer- 
ous anthologies represents a veritable 
herculean performance. 

Burton Egbert Stevenson was born 
with a love for writing and, as one 
author says, “Never did anything 
but write and never wanted to.”** As 
a boy he carried newspapers and 
having set up his own printing press 
began publishing at the age of 
twelve an amateur paper called The 
Boys’ Own. This publication was 
continued until he entered Princeton 


21 Library Journal, 52:519 June 1, 1927. 
“Wilson Bulletin, 8:5, p. 288-90 January, 


34. 
* Kunitz, S. S. Twentieth Century Authors (New 
York, H. W. Wilson, 1942) p. 1345. ‘ 
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University. Here he paid his own 
way by setting type in a local print- 
ing office and later by becoming cor- 
respondent for the New York Trib- 
une and the United Press. His in- 
terest in writing led to a place on 
the editorial board of The Tiger, a 
humorous college weekly. Upon re- 
turning to his home in Chillicothe, 
Ohio, at the close of his junior year, 
he accepted a position with the local 
newspaper and never returned to 
Princeton. Some years later when 
the public library was left without a 
head, Stevenson was elected to the 
position which he held many years. 
In the days when libraries had not 
felt the call to project their services 
outside their walls, the librarian of a 
small community library must have 
had time for other pursuits. He was 
granted long leaves of absence and 
“for the first time had leisure to do 
some serious literary work.’’* 
Stevenson’s first novel was pub- 
lished in 1900, and one or two ap- 
. peared every year after that. His 
many trips abroad provided him with 
material for their settings. He delved 
into French history and the result 
was At Odds With the Regents, a 
story of Paris in the early 18th Cen- 
tury. A critic of that day says, “in 
many respects far above the general 
run of historical novel.”*° He also 
made a study of Dickens’ life and 
times and of the locale about which 
he wrote. The unfinished Edwin 
Drood, an experiment by Dickens in 
the realm of the detective story 
which was begun just before his 
death, was a challenge to Stevenson 
who had been leaning toward that 
type of novel. As a result he pro- 
duced The Fate of Edwin Drood,”* 
suggesting a conclusion to the Dick- 
ens’ work. These two examples 
show the wide field of interest from 
which Stevenson chose to write. 
Though one author names him as a 
* Op. cit. 


% Bookman, 13:2 March, 1901. 
2% Bookman, 37:313 May, 1913. 
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“writer of top flight mystery 
stories”? this evidently is not the 
area for which he is best remembered. 
He also ventured into drama, writing 
a dramatized version of one of his 
novels which was successfully pro- 
duced.** But the achievements for 
which he will be held in esteem for 
years to come are his Home Books, 
anthologies of various verse and 
quotations. 

The outbreak of the First World 
War and the years following made a 
marked change in Stevenson’s life as 
a writer. When Camp Sherman was 
established on the outskirts of Chilli- 
cothe, he made a state-wide appeal 
for books and set up libraries in all 
the recreation huts. His success in 
this undertaking came to the atten- 
tion of the ALA which then ap- 
pointed him in charge of all camp 
libraries and arranged for him to 
conduct a training course at Camp 
Sherman for camp librarians. When 
the U. S. Government made a 
nation-wide appeal for books and the 
establishment of camp libraries, 
Stevenson was put in charge of the 
campaign and was sent to Paris as 
European director for Library War 
Service. The need for a U. S. In- 
formation Center abroad led to the 
establishment after the war of the 
American Library in Paris. Steven- 
son was appointed director and re- 
mained at that post until 1930. Re- 
turning to Chillicothe, he now con- 
centrated on his anthologies, and 
with the co-operation of many librar- 
ians from every section of the 
country the first edition of Home 
Book of Quotations, the best known 
of his achievements, was published 
in 1934. 

Stevenson’s own words can best 
describe what prompted the publi- 
cation of this collection of quotations 
which he had been working on for 


*% Kunitz, S. J., ed. Twentieth Century Authors 
(New York, H. W. Wilson, 1942). 
%8 Library Journal, 13:775 October 1, 1930. 
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forty years, designed as he said for 
home use: “Some of us never ceased 
flowers in our herbarium 

. We ought to keep always the 
meritorious work of obscure poets 
which would otherwise drop out of 
sight; and to keep together what the 


‘homefolks like.”*® In planning the 


compilation Stevenson tried to make 
the book amusing as well as interest- 
ing, to include not only the lighter 
sayings of older poets which most 
compilers have considered beneath 
their dignity, but also the famous 
modern poems like those of Dorothy 
Parker and Ogden Nash. 

His Great Americans As Seen By 
The Poets came about as the result 
of his experience in Paris. He 
wanted to show American children 
how many reasons they have to be 
proud of their country, and by bring- 
ing together these poems he tried to 


® School and Society, 31:792 March 1, 1930. 


point out that America has been 
made by great men. 

And so Burton Egbert Stevenson’s 
works take their place on the shelves 
along with others in the interest of 
preserving our literary heritage. His 
was a varied life, filled to the hilt 
by his vigorous ambition and prolific 
imagination, but surrounding and 
within it all there stands out the 
love for mankind and an apprecia- 
tion for the finest that men have 
given. He says, “These thoughts of 
the best men at their best moments 
will renew your belief that, in short 
measures, life may perfect be.’’*° 

And so they pass in review, a di- 
verse group—the quiet and the un- 
obtrusive, the vigorous and ener- 
getic, the contemplative and the 
eloquent—but a group with a com- 
mon bond linking them all together: 
a love of books, a passion for work, 
and a sincere desire to serve. 


Op. cit. 
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LIBRARY INSTRUCTION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
ILLINOIS IN CHICAGO* 


LEMoyNE W. ANDERSON 


Several years ago the need for li- 
brary instruction at the University of 
Illinois, Chicago Undergraduate Di- 
vision was demonstrated by the large 
number of elementary reference ques- 
tions asked at the Library’s public 
service desks, the patron’s ignorance 
of basic reference tools, and the utter 
helplessness of students at the card 
catalog.’ A method had to be found 
to reach all students and to give 
them necessary instruction. The Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts and Sciences and 
the Library administration subse- 
quently recognized that the students 
required instruction in the use of 
libraries to save time and also to 
prevent an excessive burden on the 
library staff. 


METHOD 


The next logical question was, 
what type of program shall we offer? 
Orientation programs are ineffective 
generally,:due to the detachment 
from a definite need and the lack of 
adequate follow-up. It was recog- 
nized, however, that a tour during 
Freshman Orientation Week is useful 
for acquainting students with the 
location, arrangement, and services 
of the Library. A separate library 
instruction course was, and still is, 
impractical because it lacked con- 
nection with definite student de- 
mands, required a large professional 
staff, and competed with an over- 
crowded university curriculum. In- 
dividual instruction as students come 
to the Library for help was most 


‘ : Lewis, Katherine W. “A plan for 
instruction in the use of library materials to be 
given at the University of Louisville.” Unpub- 
lished Master’s Paper. Cleveland, Western Reserve 
University Library School, 1955. 


desirable because of the definite 
realization of need and also due to 
the possibilities of adaptation to in- 
dividual differences in ability and 
experience. It is time-consuming, 
however, and the reference library 
staff could not give adequate assist- 
ance during peak hours of activity. 

Instruction which could be inte- 
grated with subject classes was most 
effective, it was decided, if a co- 
operative relationship between li- 
brarians and instructors could be 
attained. This method has the ad- 
vantage of illustrating definite needs 
(e.g. term papers) and it also provides 
an opportunity for adequate follow- 
up by the classroom instructor. In 
this type of program, the Library 
could serve as a laboratory for prac- 
tical application of all principles 
taught in the library instruction class 
sessions. It was recognized that 
audio-visual aids were desirable in 
this program, and several methods 
were attempted. Unfortunately the 
physical arrangement of the class- 
rooms and their distances from the 
Library have always militated 
against full exploitation of _ this 
medium. 


THE TYPE OF STUDENT 

An effective program of instruction 
can be formulated only with the 
knowledge of the student to whom 
it will be offered, especially their 
geographical origins, library experi- 
ential backgrounds, and the amounts 
of time available to spend in the 
Library. As would be expected, geo- 
graphical distribution of U.I.C. stu- 
dents is mainly for Chicago and 
Cook County, (approx. 88 per cent). 
Since the majority of students are 


* Contributed by: EDWARD HEILIGER, Section Editor; COLLEGE AND UNI- 
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Chicago residents, the need for library 
instruction in college based on the 
library instruction programs in the 
high schools of the city is a desirable 
step. A questionnaire for gathering 
the data has been devised. It is 
that some time in the near 
future this information can be ob- 
tained and subsequently analyzed. 
Another factor in library instruction 
at U.I.C. is the amount of time a 
student has available to spend in 
the Library. Even though a student 
with ample time may choose to 
spend his leisure in ways other than 
visiting the Library, a knowledge of 
the extent of outside employment of 
students does appear pertinent to 
the planning of the program. Studies 
which have been made indicate that 
over one-half of the U.I.C. student 
body is employed part-time and 
full-time.” 
Liprary ORIENTATION 
Library instruction at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Chicago Undergrad- 
uate Division begins with a librarian- 
conducted tour of the Main Reading 
Room and Fine Arts Reading Room 
during Freshmen Orientation Week 
at the beginning of each regular 
semester. The greatest advantage of 
the tour is that the students learn 
where the Library is located and 
they also lose some of the timidity 
which one naturally has when enter- 
ing unfamiliar places. It is doubtful 
whether there are any additional 
benefits. During Orientation Week, 
students ordinarily do not feel the 
need of the Library services. They are 
having many new experiences and as 
a result often retain only confused 
impressions of their first week in 
college. 


THE BACKGROUND OF LIBRARY 
INSTRUCTION AT U.I.C. 


Despite the library instruction 


University. [Illinois. Chicago Undergraduate 
Division. Survey Committee on Student Employ- 
ment. Location of employment of University of 
Illinois Chicago Undergraduate Division students. 
Chicago, 1956. 
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U.I.C. freshmen may have received 
in high school, they appear to be in 
need of help, chiefly in the develop- 
ment of techniques of bibliographical 
searching and obtaining the knowl- 
edge of basic library tools, such as 
the card catalog and the Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature. A 
need for a diagnostic test for de- 
termining the nature and extent of 
library instruction needed was recog- 
nized several years ago. Through 
the combined efforts of university 
librarians and psychometrists, a test 
was developed and used during past 
semesters. A true evaluation of this 
tool cannot be determined, however, 
as the testing program was discon- 
tinued in the fall of 1955. 


THE PRESENT PROGRAM 


The Rhetoric Department and the 
Library have attempted several forms 
of library instruction during the past 
few years. Since the Spring Semester, 
1956, one lecture plus a ten-point 
laboratory exercise has been arranged 
for Rhetoric 101 students; for Rhe- 
toric 102 students, two lectures and a 
25-point laboratory exercise. Espe- 
cially important in 102 is the confer- 
ence follow-up at the reference desk 
which has been very effective in 
maintaining a personal approach. 

Library instruction classes are met 
during the first twelve weeks of the 
term. Rhetoric instructors are re- 
quested to express their preferences 
for specific dates and insofar as pos- 
sible these are honored in making up 
the schedules. Library instruction in 
Rhetoric 101 covers: 1) parts of 
books; 2) the card catalog; and, 3) 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture. Instruction is intended to 
acquaint each student with the mini- 
mum skills and routines of library 
use. Instruction in 102 covers: 1) 
periodicals and periodical indexes; 
2) reference books; and 3) biblio- 
graphical searching. Reading assign- 
ments in the Library Handbook and 
Library Instruction Text are made 
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prior to the lectures.* Follow-up 
laboratory exercises are completed 
in the main reading room by the 
students after classes. Opportunities 
for librarian-student conferences are 
abundant during the time when the 
completed exercises are returned to 
the reference desks. This also gives 
the student a chance to discuss other 
library problems such as term paper 
topics, bibliographical documenta- 
tion, etc. 


THE OBJECTIVES AND AIMS 
OF THE PROGRAM 


The objectives of the library in- 
struction program are: 1) inculcation 
of such knowledge of general library 
tools, including the card catalog, 
that will enable the student to realize 
quickly the most likely sources of 
information needed in specific situa- 
tions; 2) development of skills and 
techniques necessary for efficient use 
of all library facilities; 3) close co- 
operation with the English depart- 
ment and other faculties in the pro- 
vision of experiences, the prevention 
of duplication of instruction, and the 
meeting of student needs. 

The aim of the reference staff is 
to strive toward integrating library 
instruction with individual term 
paper assignments, especially in 102, 
although we do not limit the instruc- 
tion to this one paper.* We attempt 
to illustrate general principles and 
procedures on the fundamental, func- 
tional level at which most under- 
graduates operate. Recent experimen- 
tation with audio-visual aids proved 
to be a valuable method of presen- 
tation ; however, as previously stated 
it is not feasible to embark on a 


full-scale program of this type at this 
time. 


Tilinois. University. Library. Chicago Under- 
aduate Division. Library Handbook and Libr. 
instruction ath edition. Chicago, 1956. 
*In 1955/56, the reference staff met 107 sec- 
tions of 101, or 2182 students. In Rhetoric 102, 
82 sections, or 1548 students were given library 
instructions. In addition, 1296 students visited the 
library during the orientation period. 
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THE MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION 


The materials needed for the 
Rhetoric 101 library instruction unit 
are: the Library Handbook and Li- 
brary Instruction Textbook; mimeo- 
graphed instructions on how to locate 
materials in the Library; five versions 
of ten-point 101 exercises; four 
versions of 25-point 102 exercises; 
mimeographed instructions in letter- 
form for rhetoric instructors regard- 
ing choice of dates and purposes of 
program; instructions to the 101 and 
102 students in form of mimeo- 
graphed memoranda; sample catalog 
cards for 101; copy of Webster’s New 
World Dictionary of the American 
Language;*> superseded issues of the 
Wilson indexes, New York Times 
Index, Public Affairs Information 
Service Bulletin, etc.; mimeographed 
copies of the sample steps in the 
compilation of a bibliography for 
distribution to 102 students; and lec- 
ture notes as needed by the indi- 
vidual librarian-instructor. 


THE PRESENTATION 


The most effective and feasible 
form of instruction with a mass stu- 
dent body seems to be the laboratory- 
discussions, with guide and question 
sheets, accompanied by the Library 
Handbook. The goal of the reference 
staff is to organize and present li- 
brary resources and services to stu- 
dents in such a way that they may 
be used efficiently. 

Each librarian-instructor is at lib- 
erty, in fact encouraged, to present 
his lectures and conduct his discus- 
sions in any way with which he is 
most comfortable and which he feels 
is most effective with the students. 
The class could begin with an an- 
nouncement of the problems and the 
purposes. This would be followed by 
the presentation of the material by 
the instructor which could be inter- 
spersed, or followed by, discussion 


5 Webster's New Wor. Ameri- 
can College sedition , World 
Publishes Compeny, 1956. 
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among the students. Each lecture 
could be illustrated by means of 
posters, catalog cards, blackboard 
notes, or filmstrips. Examples of the 
types of material being discussed 
should be available in the classroom, 
as discussing titles in the abstract is 
much less stimulating and often con- 
fusing to the student. 


SUMMARY AND EVALUATION 


A review and evaluation of the li- 
brary instruction program can be 
done in several ways. A test could 
be given to the students after com- 
pleting the program on the lectures, 
information in the Library Hand- 
book, and as the result of experience 
in working the laboratory problems. 
Another method of testing could be 
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to give pre-instruction tests and post- 
instruction tests and subsequently 
compare the results. Evaluation of 
a program can always be obtained 
by observation of the understanding 
of students in discussions and the 
scores on their problems. Perhaps the 
best evaluation will come through 
observation by the reference staff of 
the library competence of those who 
have taken the library instruction. 

Frequently it is valuable to get the 
opinions of the students regarding 
the program. The completing of a 
questionnaire for purposes of im- 
proving instruction and requiring no 
signatures from the students often 
produces valuable information for the 
staff responsible for the presentation 
of a library instruction program. 


THE RESEARCH LIBRARY: ITS ROLE IN EFFECTIVE 
ENGINEERING AT CATERPILLAR* 


MrriaAaM M. LANbDuytT 


Research Librarian 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois 


The Research Library is designed 
primarily to serve the Caterpillar 
Tractor Company’s research and en- 
gineering requirements for informa- 
tion pertaining to operative and crea- 
tive technology in the manufacture 
and improvement of its products, 
which include diesel engines, tractors, 
motor graders, and earthmoving 
equipment. 

Operating under the guidance of 
the vice president of engineering and 
fesearch and the management coun- 
cil of the research department, the 
Research Library contributes to the 
technical program of the Caterpillar 
plants around the world. 

The library’s collection concen- 
trates on mechanical engineering and 
design, chemical and electrical engi- 
neering, enginology, materials and 


metallurgy, fuel technology, instru- 
mentation, foundry sciences, mathe- 
matics, and physics. About 4,000 
books, 1,800 bound periodicals, 300 
current periodicals, and 100 vertical 
file drawers of material comprise the 
main part of the reference collection. 

By stimulating constructive use of 
published literature, the Research 
Library opens the tremendous re- 
sources of knowledge and experience 
to its users. Its service features are 
geared to the conservation of the en- 
gineer’s time, thereby releasing him 
from time-consuming literature ref- 
erence chores that he might perform 
creative research. Through effective 
organization of published technical 
knowledge and aggressive service 
policies, the Research Library has 


— 


— 


*Contributed by: ROGER M. MARTIN, Section Editor; SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
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become a vital, integral part of the 
engineering and research effort. 


SERVICES 


Library users and new employees 
are informed of library services and 
practices through a booklet “Your 
Research Library,” compiled for dis- 
tribution to Company technical 
personnel. 

In addition to accumulating and 
organizing published literature for 
effective use from the standpoint of 
our Company’s needs, the entire Re- 
search Library staff plays an active 
part in maintaining the flow of infor- 
mation to those requesting or having 
need for it. 

While we perform such traditional 
services as routing 300 technical pe- 
riodical and circulating books and 
vertical file material, the following 
specialized services also appeal to 
our users: 


Our library bulletin, “Review of 
Current Literature,” issued semi- 
monthly, is a selected subject list 
of articles from current periodicals, 
technical society papers, research 
institutes, government and univer- 
sity sponsored research, trade lit- 
erature, and books. About 350 
copies are distributed resulting in 
an average of 2,500 requested items 
per issue. 


From job sheets and discussions 
with staff, we maintain a user- 
interest file. When reviewing the 
new literature we refer pertinent 
information to those interested, 
helping them to keep pace with 
new developments, spark new 
ideas, and point up fresh lines of 
progress. 


Our information service is one 
of our most valuable functions. 
Readiness to supply specific ma- 
terial and to conduct organized 
searches of past literature saves the 
user’s time and reduces costly re- 
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search. Our problems range from 
pure or fundamental research di- 
rected toward a better understand- 
ing of the laws of nature to applied 
research and development related 
to the solution of practical prob- 
lems. 


Our “Technical Literature 
Searching and Reference Sources” 
manual, prepared for our engineers 
and library staff, assists greatly in 
skillful use of the handbooks, pub- 
lished bibliographies, abstract 
journals, and periodicals pertaining 
to our many fields of activity. 


The “Handbook and Directory” 
section of our library is a very 
popular attraction to information 
seekers. The comprehensive collec- 
tion of abstract journals and the 
collection of literature surveys and 
bibliographies offer considerable 
help to the literature searcher. As 
a result of the organization of these 
aids, many of our users are stimu- 
lated to active participation in 
literature searching. 


The “Calendar of Technical So- 
ciety Meetings” compiled and is- 
sued every two months is another 
popular service. Programs of these 
meetings are obtained on request, 
and selected papers are added 
to the library collection for cir- 
culation. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 
We are alert to new methods of 
handling library procedures that 
might improve efficiency and meet 
evolving needs. Several time-consum- 
ing procedures have been greatly 
simplified by application of IBM 
computers available in the depart- 
ment. Use of “Out” cards for charge- 
outs from our vertical files and “Tem- 
porarily Out” cards for vertical file 
material being used in the library 

saves considerable refiling time. 
A Kardex file contains all the rec- 
ords of periodical subscriptions, hold- 
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ings, regular routing lists with charge- 
outs, and special requests from our 
library bulletin. These are all visible 
under the name of the periodical, 
thus making the location of each 
jssue Obvious at all times for refer- 
ence purposes. 

A novel “shelf-list” for vertical file 
material serves as a serial listing of 
material. Although this material is 
thoroughly subject indexed in our 
card catalog, a glance at the shelf- 
list tells us if we have a certain report 
or paper, such as PB report No. 
111,400 or AEC-KAPL-1411. 

We maintain a punched card index 
for more than 2,000 technical slides 
illustrating papers presented by re- 
search personnel. This makes the 
slides accessible by subject for other 
lecturers to use. 

One of our library staff members 
is on the Research Department 
Nomenclature Committee to advise 
on selection of technical terminology 
for indexing internal research reports. 
Information gained here is utilized in 
subject heading selection for library 
indexing too. Research reports and 
patents are handled by other divi- 
sions of the Research Department. 

To serve the needs of engineers or 
other technical personnel of the 
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Company who wish to organize col- 
lections of specialized material, we 
have accumulated several indexing 
and classification systems suitable for 
practical application. We offer advice 
on the use of some of these systems 
to enable the requester to select that 
which is most useful for his purpose. 

Guidance in selecting and purchas- 
ing technical book and _ periodical 
collections for all our plants is given. 
Our staff classifies and catalogs all 
books for these technical collections. 

Our weekly library staff meetings 
serve to stimulate interest in the 
over-all work of the library, to im- 
prove library methods, and to further 
communications. Occasionally a staff 
engineer will review one of the newer 
technical fields and its application to 
our interests. 

We have planned and programed 
our services to meet the nature of 
our changing world of technology 
through constructive development of 
new services and methods of record- 
ing, storing and communicating re- 
corded knowledge. We are cognizant 
that maximum effectiveness in the 
utilization of our resources, both 
human and material, is a decisive fac- 
tor in the competitive standing of our 
Company. 


a 


LIBRARY SCIENCE COURSES, SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 1-AUGUST 23, 1957 


CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE, 6800 SOUTH STEWART AVE. 
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Processing of Library Materials. 
Reading Guidance for the Primary and Intermediate Grades. 
Principles of Library Science for High School Teachers of 


The Library as an Information Center. 
Communication and the School Library. 
Problems in Reading Guidance. 

Problems in Administering the School cae 
Reference Sources and Methods. 

Storytelling and Folk Literature. 


For additional information contact: Mr. George E. Butler, Chairman; 
Science Department; Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, 21, Illinois. 
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A little over three years ago the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
Carbondale Branch of the American 
Association of University Women was 
discussing the problem of making 
money for scholarship contributions. 
The Association was already spon- 
soring the presentation of three an- 
nual children’s plays for area young- 
sters. Now they wanted another edu- 
cational activity which might pro- 
duce more funds. Why not a Book 
Fair? Chicago had its “Miracle of 
Books.” Why couldn’t Southern 
Illinois have a Book Fair too? This 
Fair would have to be different from 
the “Miracle of Books,” not only in 
size, but also in approach. At the 
Carbondale Fair books would have 
to be sold since A.A.U.W. had to 
make money, but even more impor- 
tantly because the area had no book- 
store which stocked a good represen- 
tative collection of children’s books. 
The idea was well received; so plans 
were formulated for the first annual 
Book Fair in Carbondale. 

Two problems needed immediate 
attention: where to have the Fair and 
where to get the books. We had to 
have a place large enough to display 
the books attractively and yet allow 
space for the visitors to move about 
freely. After facing many disappoint- 
ments and changes, plans were finally 
completed for holding the Fair in 
Altgeld Hall on S.I.U. campus. The 
S.I.U. Museum offered to do the ex- 
hibit work. The local bookstore was 
prevailed upon to furnish the books. 
Members of the committee who 
knew children’s books carefully se- 
lected representative books in various 
subject fields for the different age 
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COMMUNITY BOOK FAIR* 


DorotHy McGINNIss 


Assistant Professor, Department of Instructional Materials 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois 


levels in elementary schools. The 
purpose was to show some of the 
most attractive books available for 
children. The local bookstore ordered 
two copies of each book and more 
copies of some, with the understand- 
ing that the unsold books could be 
returned. 

As plans progressed, advertising 
material was sent throughout the 
area. Teachers were urged to bring 
their classes, and it was suggested 
that families come to browse if they 
wished. Radio and newspaper pub- 
licity was used as well. 

The first year, 1954, the Fair 
was held December 2-5, Thursday 
through Sunday, from 9 a.m. to 9 
p.m. Three hundred different books 
were on display, and one thousand 
books in all were available for pur- 
chase. The decorations combined a 
circus and a Christmas motif. Ap- 
proximately 412 children and adults 
attended. Five classes came as 
groups. A story hour was scheduled 
on Saturday afternoon but was 
poorly attended. During the four 
days, 212 books were sold bringing 
in $427.52. The local bookstore gave 
us a ten per cent share or $42.75. 
Our only expenses were for adver- 
tising. 

In spite of the small capital gained, 
the fact that children and parents 
had had a chance to examine good 
books made the project worthwhile. 
So planning began early for the next 
Book Fair. 

The second year we decided 
have the Fair earlier. Many people 
thought the first one had been t00 
close to Christmas. It was felt that 
linking our Fair with National Book 


*Contributed by: LOUISE ANTHONY, Section Editor; SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
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Week might be good, especially for 
advertising purposes. So in 1955 the 
Fair was held during the latter part 
of Book Week, November 16-19, 
Wednesday through Saturday, again 
on S.I.U. campus. Wednesday was 
substituted for Sunday because the 
Sunday attendance in 1954 had not 
been good. Again the S.I.U. museum 
staff furnished decorations. 

In 1955 the exhibit space was much 
smaller. Also the problem of acquir- 
ing books proved difficult. The local 
bookstore unfortunately did not care 
to co-operate again. The job of 
ordering all the books and then re- 
turning the unsold ones seemed too 
burdensome to them. We felt that in 
time a developed public interest in 
buying good children’s books would 
prove profitable to them. We were 
disappointed at their lack of interest 
since dealing with the local agency 
would have made the project more 
practical and likewise have made the 
activity more of a community proj- 
ect. However since the local bookstore 
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couldn’t see this point of view, an- 
other way of acquiring books had to 
be found. Regular book jobbers in 
this area were reluctant to work with 
us. We ended our search by dealing 
with a firm that has as its main job 
furnishing books to Book Fairs. This 
was very unsatisfactory because we 
could not choose our own books. We 
had to take what the company wished 
to send us. We had the right to say 
which one of their wares we didn’t 
want, but that was the only conces- 
sion allowed us. This made planning 
our exhibit very difficult, and the col- 
lection of books was poor and not at 
all suited to our needs. We had only 
627 books to sell. We sold 318 of 
these and took orders for 25 more. 
Sales income totaled $380 of which 
we acquired $72.99 as our share, 
twenty per cent commission. We re- 
ceived ten per cent more profit deal- 
ing this way, but it seemed to us that 
keeping everything local was much 
more important. 

In that year, 1955, 554 children 
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and adults attended. Six classes from 
Carbondale schools came and two 
from outside. Story Hours were held 
each afternoon at four; about twenty 
to thirty children were present each 
time. 

An attempt was made to have eve- 
ning programs for parents and other 
adults. On Wednesday evening a dis- 
cussion program on “what reading 
can do for children” was held, but 
only seventeen people attended. On 
Friday evening a well known author 
was scheduled to speak but the pro- 
gram had to be canceled due to his 
inability to fly because of weather 
conditions. Programs of this kind 
should be planned if possible. If well 
known authors can be secured, they 
may draw good audiences and there- 
by increase attendance at the Fair. 

This past November, 1956, the 
third annual Book Fair was held in 
the S.I.U. Museum’s new exhibit area 
which was extremely well suited to 
such a display. The Fair was held 
during Book Week again, November 
28-December 1, Wednesday through 
Saturday, from nine in the morning 
to nine at night. 

We were able to make much better 
arrangements concerning books this 
time. We found a jobber who would 
allow us to indicate the books we 
wanted. A carefully selected group of 
books was chosen by Kathleen 
Fletcher of the Department of In- 
structional Materials of S.I.U. with 
the help of students in her classes in 
Library Materials for Children. 
Different types of books both old and 
new, for all ages of children, and at 
various prices were selected. There 
was everything from Peggy Cloth 
books for the youngest to classics, 
romance, and adventure stories for 
the ’teens. Mimeographed lists of the 
displayed books were sold at the Fair 
for ten cents each. Two hundred forty 
books in all were on display; prices 
ranged from $1.00 to $6.50. There 
were two copies of every book and in 
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some cases three to ten copies of 
those we felt would sell widely. 

The Museum’s scheme of decora- 
tion was interesting as well as 
colorful. Peg boards were used in 
making signs. Museum objects were 
fittingly displayed: stuffed animals 
were scattered among the animal 
stories; guns, with adventure stories; 
dolls, representing different countries, 
with books about other lands, etc. A 
very popular feature of the Fair was 
a huge revolving clown made of 
papier-maché whose hand was raised 
in welcome to the children. 

An attractively decorated little 
room was available for story hours 
which were held every day at four 
o’clock and on Saturday at ten. Be- 
tween thirty and forty children at- 
tended each day; many of the 
children were repeaters. 

During the 1956 Fair about 1,000 
children and adults came to see the 
books. Twelve classes attended from 
Carbondale schools and one from 
a school outside. Seventy-four copies 
of the booklist were sold as well as 
281 books. Orders were taken for 
thirty-three additional books. Sales 
totaled $673.08, a profit of $158.71. 

These Book Fairs take much prep- 
aration; many people have to give 
freely of their time but the results, 
we all feel, are very worthwhile. The 
co-operation among community agen- 
cies interested in books, children, and 
young people is good. It would be 
more satisfactory if we could get 
better radio and newspaper publicity 
and if more teachers would bring 
classes. If we could plan story hours 
for the classes perhaps that might 
stimulate attendance. That, however, 
would require the services of many 
more story-tellers than we have 
available at present. It’s something to 
think about though. In some commu- 
nities it might be possible to get the 
newspaper, radio station, public 
library, and local schools to sponsot 
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actively such a project. This would 
be excellent. 

A most important consideration is 
the type of book to be put on display. 
We should show as many of the best 
kinds of books available, not the kind 
obtainable from supermarkets. It has 
been our experience that the most 
expensive titles sell if they’re good 
books and if they are attractively 
displayed. Many people have the 
habit established now of doing their 
Christmas buying at our Book Fair. 
Therefore, the most important con- 
sideration we feel is being able to 
select our own books and knowing in 
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advance what we will have so we can 
plan the exhibits more satisfactorily. 
Making the mimeographed list of 
books available worked out very well 
this year. The figures for attendance 
(1954—512; 1955—554; 1956—1,000) 
show us that the idea is increasing in 
popularity. We hope the selection of 
books is helping youngsters to appre- 
ciate the better things and is intro- 
ducing to buyers of children’s books 
the good titles that are available for 
children. This sort of activity can do 
much to counteract the comics. Ex- 
posure to the best is proof against 
damage by the worst. 


NEWS FROM CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES* 
THE ROCHELLE BOOKWORMS 


The Bookworm Reading Club, a 
program encouraging children to 
read during the summer, is one of 
the most successful plans ever used 
for the purpose in Rochelle, accord- 
ing to Betty Neal, Librarian of Flagg 
Township Library. 

Since it is not a contest to see who 
reads the most books, no differentia- 
tion is made between the fast readers, 
who may read twenty books, and the 
slower readers, who may read only 
five during the same time. All the 
children read, and all who read four 
books receive some sort of certificate 
or award. Those who read ten books 
receive a “complete award,” which 
last year was a map and stickers of 
all forty-eight states. Children read- 
ing fewer than ten books are awarded 
in proportion to number read. 

At Rochelle, some children read as 
Many as sixty books during the sum- 
mer, simply because they like to read. 

Late in May, announcements are 
sent to the elementary schools in the 
area inviting all who wish to belong 


to the Bookworms to come to the 
Public Library to register. The only 
requirement is that the child must be 
able to read. 

The staff plans “incentive pro- 
grams,” usually held every two 
weeks, so timed that they do not 
interfere with Vacation Bible School, 
or other summer activities. Programs 
are provided by the children and 


library staff. One of the staff may ° 


give a talk or tell a story from a 
book with which the children should 
be familiar. To break the solemnity 
of the occasion and to appeal to 
younger members, the group may 
play a game called “stamp and 
clap.” 

Sometimes plays and skits are 
given and these are the responsibility 
of the children; the library staff 
gives advice and supervision only for 
this part of the program. 

Last summer, Miss Neal recalls, 
they had a homemade puppet show, 
brought to the library on a little red 
coaster wagon. Another time they 


*Contributed by: MRS. VIVIAN H. HOWARD, Section Editor; 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES 
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Prize program: A version of Hansel and Gretel, written and directed by a fourth grader 
(girl in center of photo, fourth from left, standing) 


had a play, based on Jennifer hobby program where the children 
Dances, adapted and acted by chil- bring their pets or their hobbies and 
dren who solemnly admitted, ‘““We’ve_ tell about them. This gives the staff 
never taken any ballet lessons.” Per- a chance to talk about books on 
haps their prize program, says the these subjects. 


* librarian, was a version of Hansel Attendance at the programs may 


and Gretel, written and directed by vary from ninety to over one hun- 
a fourth grader. When typed the dred, and it is not unusual to see 
script was one-half page! these children sitting on the floor, 
For this play, days were spent in the steps and the chairs, reading, as 
rehearsals and in making scenery and they wait for the program to begin. 
costumes. The children did it all, Graduates from the Bookworms 
except that the library provided re- wistfully speak of when they were in 
corded music from Hansel and _ the reading club, which, incidentally, 
Gretel. has served for recruiting library 
A perennial favorite is the pet and pages for the last few years. 


BOOKS ON EXHIBIT AT MOUNDS PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The Mounds Public Library and dren’s books for pupils of Pulaski 
the Office of the County Superin- County, March 16 to 23, 1957, at 
tendent of Schools co-sponsored an the Public Library. 
exhibit of 550 new and recent chil- “Books on Exhibit” and its an- 
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notated catalog were publicized 
through letters issued jointly by the 
librarian, Mrs. Ethel B. Hartman, 
and the County Superintendent, 
M. C. Hunt. They were addressed 
to all school administrators and 
teachers. 

Schools were urged to have library 
field trips to examine the collection. 
The visitors were asked to make lists 
of those books which appealed tu 
them and to leave the lists with Mrs. 
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Hartman that she might use them as 
guides in later book selection. 

Parents too were invited to the 
open house to see some of the newer 
books for younger readers. Last year 
over 1,100 people visited the library 
because of the exhibit. 

Mounds Public Library, which 
gives free service to all children of 
Pulaski County, is looking ahead to 
a summer vacation reading club 
when many books suggested by the 
exhibit will be available. 


STRICTLY FOR THE RECORD 


EpNA FRANCES HANNA 
Head, Recordings Unit, Illinois State Library 


Many librarians have questioned 
us concerning their responsibility for 
recordings borrowed from the Illinois 
State Library for use of patrons or 
for use in the library. As with all 
other materials borrowed from ISL, 
the recordings are to be returned to us 
in good condition, free from damages 
which impair their quality for use by 
other patrons. Certain special con- 
siderations in handling recordings 
may be of assistance in insuring their 
return in acceptable condition. 


CHECKING SHIPMENTS 


Upon receipt of a shipment, rec- 
ords should be carefully checked for 
damages incurred in shipping. Dam- 
ages should be reported immediately 
to ISL, and if the shipment was sent 
by express, the local express office 
should be informed. Boxes and pack- 
ing should be retained, since the 
express office will ask to examine 
them, and since the boxes should be 
used in returning the shipment if the 
containers are in good condition. 

Contents of packages should be 
thecked with the list of recordings 
Which is mailed to the local library 
when the package is sent. If the rec- 
ords in each album contain flaws or 
all discs are not included and if such 
iregularities are not noted on the 


album, discrepancies should be re- 
ported at once to ISL in order that 
the local library may be relieved of 
responsibility for damage already in- 
curred. All material is checked before 
it is returned to our shelves and re- 
checked before mailing, but occa- 
sional errors may occur in notation of 
scratches. 


RETURNING SHIPMENTS 


Recordings should be returned to 
ISL in the special cartons and pack- 
ing in which they were received. 

Library-book-rate applies to re- 
cordings sent by mail. Up to ten 
titles may be mailed. Although parcel 
post insurance covers delivery of the 
package, it does not cover damage 
to recordings. For this reason, we do 
not insure mail shipments. 

ISL assumes responsibility for mail 
breakage on returned recordings if 
packages have been properly packed. 

More than ten titles should be re- 
turned by insured express. 


REPLACEMENT OF DAMAGED 
AND LOST RECORDINGS 


In case of loss or damage, an AU- 
THORITY FORM, available from 
ISL, should be signed by the libra- 
rian or by the patron responsible for 
the damage, enabling us to order a 
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replacement. This form plus the 
damaged album or record-card from 
lost items should be returned to ISL. 
A bill is sent upon receipt of the 
authority form. 

Payment for replacement should 
be made by check or money order 
payable to the shop named on the 
statement. ISL cannot accept checks 
or money orders made payable to the 
Illinois State Library, nor can it ac- 
cept cash or stamps. 


LOANS BY COURTESY CARD 


When a local library issues a cour- 
tesy card to one of its patrons in 
order that he may select records and 
charge them out at the Recordings 
Circulation Desk of ISL, the local 
library is responsible for the prompt 
return of these recordings. The patron 
is instructed to return borrowed 
items to the local library and is 
asked to secure proper cartons from 
our Shipping Department in order 
that the librarian may not be in- 
convenienced in packing records. 

If the librarian of a local library 
authorizes a patron to return records 
in person to Illinois State Library, 
she must include the blue cards with 
each record. The library issuing the 
courtesy card is responsible for 
damages to records so borrowed and 
so transported. 


CIRCULATION OF 
RECORDINGS 


ISL recommends examination of 
materials by patrons before record- 
ings are taken from the circulation 
desk. Since the patron is responsible 
for all damages occurring while re- 
cordings are in his possession, ISL 
feels that he should share the re- 
sponsibility for noting damages and 
omissions. When unopened boxes are 
turned over to patrons without being 
checked out by the librarian, the 
contents may become the subject of 
controversy when material is re- 
turned by the patron. Special note 
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should be made of texts and pam- 
phlets which may accompany 4l- 
bums. Language texts are particu. 
larly apt to be misplaced if they are 
not checked carefully. 


INSPECTION OF RECORDINGS 


Recordings returned to the library 
should be inspected for the following: 


(A) Accession number of each disc 
and pamphlet is compared with 
accession number on album and 
record card to insure inclusion 
of correct contents. 


(B) Call number is checked to deter- 
mine number of pamphlets. 


(C) Number of records in album is 
checked with number of records 
noted on card. 

(D) Each disc is examined for: 

1. Breakage or cracks. 

2. Warping. 

3. Scratches, nicks, chips. 

4. Damage to grooves. This 
may include a scratch along 
a groove or a grayish fuzzy 
appearance, usually caused 
by improper or worn needle. 

5. Marring of surface by for- 
eign matter, such as food 
particles, crayon and pencil 
marks, etc. 


CARE OF RECORDINGS 


Recordings which are properly 
cared for give longer service. They 
should be cleaned with a soft, lint- 
free, damp cloth. 

Discs should be handled by the 
edges or by one edge and the center, 
touching only the label, since oil 
from fingers injures the playing 
surface. 

In removing or returning the rec- 
ord to its jacket, press the jacket 
against you, so that it buckles. This 
guards against possible scratches by 
rough edge of jacket. 

Lay records on a smooth, dust-free 
surface. Children’s records are fre 
quently damaged by being used of 
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a rug in which rough particles and 
dust are imbedded. 

Store records vertically in shelves 
protected from heat, sunlight, or 
dampness. 

Summer is a time when patrons 
often learn through said experience 
that records left in automobiles can 
quickly become warped by the heat 
of the sun. 

3344 rpm recordings require a spe- 
cial needle and machine. 

Needles should be inspected fre- 
quently. A diamond stylus with .001 
tip radius is recommended for all 
microgroove recordings. Although 
such a stylus is referred to as “Per- 
manent,” there is no needle which is 
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designed for all purposes or which 
lasts indefinitely. The usual duration 
is about 500 hours. 

Sapphire needles usually are worn 
after fifty hours of play. 

Osmium needles should be changed 
after fifteen hours. 


Worn coverings on turn tables can 
cause serious damage from slipping 
or rubbing. 

After playing, records should be 
returned to their jackets to avoid 
collection of dust or other abrasive 
particles. 

Records should not be left on spin- 
dles of record changers, since warping 
usually results. 


CAL PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


DIRECTLY TO 


NEW MATERIALS AVAILABLE 


MATERIALS MAY BE BORROWED WITHOUT COST 
OTHER THAN RETURN POSTAGE. 


IN AREAS HAVING LIBRARY SERVICE, ASK YOUR 
LIBRARIAN TO BORROW BOOKS NOT AVAILABLE LO- 
CALLY. MATERIALS WILL BE SENT THROUGH THE LO- 


IF YOU LIVE WHERE THERE IS NO LIBRARY, WRITE 


THE ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


MONTHLY LIST OF ADDITIONS 


PHILOSOPHY 

129.4 Cerminara, Gina Sloane 1957 
C4HiSW The world within 
150 Carmichael, Leonard Random 
C287 Basic psychology, a study of the House 1957 

modern healthy mind 
190.4 Burnett, Whit, ed. Harper 1957 
B264 This is my philosophy 
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227.91 
E92 


248 
B277 


275.1 
M756 


330.1 
H148c 


331.833 
K25 


361 
L668 


370.973 
M163 


371.425 
C271 
1957 


372.24 
H933y 


378.34 
B885 


382 
P913m 


501 
F828v 


574 
K94 


575 
D228dr 


591.92 
G674 


616.8 
K19 


623.86 
R236 
1957 


629.1332 
T647 


641.5 
W927 


643.7 
E922 


RELIGION 


Evans, Louis H. 
Make your faith work, a letter from James 


Barrois, Georges A., ed. 
Pathways of the inner life 


Monsterleet, Jean 
Martyrs in China 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Hahn, L. Albert 
Common sense economics 


Keats, John 
The crack in the picture window 


Levy, Harold P. 
Public relations for social agencies 


MacLean, Malcolm Shaw 
Change and process in education 
Career, 1957, the annual guide to 
business opportunities, ed. by William 
H. Ottley 


Moustakas, Clark E. & Berson, Minnie Perrin 
The young child in school 


Brownstein, Samuel C. 
You can win a scholarship 


Pratt, Edward E. 
Modern international commerce 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


Frank, Philipp G., ed. 
The validation of scientific theories 
Krutch, Joseph Wood 
The great chain of life 
Darwin, Charles 
The Darwin reader; ed. by Marston Bates 
and Philip S. Humphrey 
Gorsky, Bernard 
Vastness of the sea, adventure in the 
mysterious depths 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


Katz, Barney and Thorpe, L.P. 
Understanding people in distress 


Ratsey, Ernest A. and deFontaine, W. 
Yacht sails, their care and handling 


Toland, John 
Ships in the sky, the story of the great dirigibles 
Guden, Nicholas Willys, comp 


World famous chefs’ — ‘book; ed. by Mary 
Lawton Wright 


M. Evans Associates 
Complete home improvement handbook; 
Charles Flato, editor. 
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Revell 
Bobbs-Merrill 


Regnery 


Dryden 


Careers, Inc. 


Whiteside & 
Morrow 


Barrons Educ. 
Series 


Allyn and 
Bacon 
Beacon Press 
Houghton 


Scribner’s 


Little 


Ronald 


Norton 
Holt 


Famous Chefs’ 
Pub. Co. 


McGraw-Hill 
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FINE ARTS AND AMUSEMENTS 

716.3 Kranz, Frederick H. and Jacqueline L. 

K89 Gardening indoors under lights 

728.6 Seidler, Harry 

$458 Houses, interiors, projects 

147.94 Richardson, Nancy 

R524 How to stencil and decorate furniture and 
tinware 

780.1 Downes, Olin 

D758 Olin Downes on music, a selection from his 
writings during the half-century 1906-1955; ed. by 
Irene Downes 

782.08 Simon, Henry W. 

$594 Festival of opera 

792.92 Harmon, Charlotte & Taylor, Rosemary 

H288 Broadway in a barn 

LITERATURE 
826 Woolf, Leonard & Strachey, James, eds. 
W913 Virginia Woolf and Lytton Strachey letters 
BIOGRAPHY 

920 Hewitt, Edward R. 

H611d Days from seventy-five to ninety 

921 Dumas, Alexandre 

D886 The road to Monte Cristo, a condensation from 
the memoirs of Alexandre Dumas; ed. by Jules 
Eckert Goodman 

921 Gauss, Christian 

G2741 The papers of Christian Gauss; ed. by 
Katherine Gauss Jackson and Hiram Haydn 

921 Grant, Joan 

G7617 Far memory 

921 Tolles, Frederick B. 

18311t James Logan and the culture of provincial 
America 

921 Peare, Catherine Owens 

P412pea William Penn 

TRAVEL 

910.4 Whipple, Addison Beecher Colvin 

W573 Pirate; rascals of the Spanish main 

910.7 Gopsill, G. H. 

G676 the teaching of geography 

913.4 Bibby, Geoffrey 

BS81 The testimony of the spade 

914.5 Decker, Heinrich 

D295 The Italian Lakes 

917.3 Lynes, Russell 

L988s A surfeit of honey 


Hanover 


Crowell 


Harcourt 


Random House 


Harper 


Little 


Lippincott 


Doubleday 
St. Martin’s 
Knopf 
Thames & 


Hudson 
Harper 


1956 


1957 


1956 


1957 


1956 


1956 


1956 
1957 
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1957 Viking 1957 
1957 Hastings 1956 4 
1956 Ronald 1956 . 
Simon 1957 
1956 
1956 
1957 
1956 
1957 
1956 
1957 
1956 
1956 
1956 
Duell 1957 
1956 
Scribner’s 1956 
1956 
1957 
1956 
1956 
1957 
1955 | 
1957 
1957 
1956 
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901 Radhakrishnan, Sir Sarvepalli Harper 1956 

R128 East and West; some reflections 

940.545 Pope, Dudley Lippincott 1956 

P825 Graf Spee, the life and death of a raider 

940.5472 Stewart, Sidney Norton 1956 

$851 Give us this day 

943.086 von Schramm, Wilhelm Ritter Scribner’s 1956 

$377 Conspiracy among generals 

972.8 Carse, Robert Rinehart 1957 

C321 The age of piracy 

973.64 Wallace, Edward S. Coward- 

W188 Destiny and glory McCann 1957 

973.74 Connelley, William Elsey Pageant 1956 

C752 Quantrill and the border wars 

978 Billington, Ray Allen Harper 1956 

B598 The Far Western frontier, 1830-1860 


CHICAGO GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
ANNOUNCES CONFERENCE SPEAKERS 


Speakers from the fields of urban 
planning, public finance, education 
and publishing, as well as a group of 
distinguished librarians, will be fea- 
tured on the program of the Twenty- 
second Annual Conference of the 
Graduate Library School to be held 
in Chicago on June 19-21. The con- 
ference will deal with the subject, 
“New Directions in Public Library 
Development,” and will attempt to 
bring to the attention of public li- 
brarians some of the forces outside 
the walls of the public library as well 
as within them which will affect li- 
brary planning for the future. 

The Conference will take into con- 
sideration the implications not only 
of the new Library Services Act and 
the new Public Library Standards, 
but also of the trends in community 
development, support of public 
agencies, and the changing social 
structure. Among the speakers out- 
side the library field will be Carl H. 
Chatters, Comptroller of the City of 
Chicago, “The Outlook for Support 
of Public Agencies”; Philip M. 
Hauser, Chairman of the Department 
of Sociology of the University of 


Chicago and noted urban planner, 
“Community Developments and 
Their Effect on Library Planning”; 
Jacob Getzels, Associate Professor of 
Educational Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, “The Child in 
the Changing Society,” and Dan 
Lacy, Managing Director, American 
Book Publishers Council, “The Adult 
in the Changing Society.” 

Librarians on the program will in- 
clude Robert D. Leigh, Dean of the 
School of Library Service, Columbia 
University, and Consultant to the 
Co-ordinating Committee on Revision 
of Public Library Standards; Loleta 
D. Fyan, Librarian, Michigan State 
Library and Chairman of the Co 
ordinating Committee for the Library 
Services Act; Ralph Munn, Director 
of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburg, 
and Edward A. Wight, Professor, 
School of Librarianship of the Uni- 
versity of California. 

For further information concerning 
the program, housing, and registra 
tion, write to Lester Asheim, Confer- 
ence Director, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE 
APPOINTMENTS} 
1956 - 57* 


ALA COUNCILOR 
= appointment pending election) 
T. Esterquest, Midwest Inter- 
Center, Chicago 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION IN ILLINOIS 
Bernadine Hanby, Northern Illinois State 
College Library, DeKalb ILA Delegate 
Miriam E. Peterson, Chicago Board of 

Education, ILA Alternate Delegate 


AUDIO-VISUAL 

Colin Lucas, Illinois State Library, Spring- 
field, Chairman 

Mrs. Kathryn Devereaux, Moline Public 
Library 

Charles DeYoung, University of Illinois 
Library, Undergraduate Division, 
Chicago 

Kathleen Fletcher, Department of Instruc- 
tional Materials, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale 

Ray E. Howser, Peoria Public Library 


AUDITING 
H. A. Tollefson, Film Council of America, 
Evanston, Chairman 
Donald E. Bean, Library Bureau, Glenview 
Mrs. Harriette H. Crummer, Evanston 
Public Library 


BUDGET 


Orlin Spicer, Morton High School and 
Junior College Library, Cicero, Chairman 
BY Appell, University of Illinois Library, 


Muri Perry, Decatur Public Library 
CITATION OF TRUSTEES 


Library Board 

Mrs. Bernice W. Karraker, Dixon Public 
Library 

Mrs. F. S. Sims, DeKalb Public Library 

lila Stonemetz, Fairfield Public Library 

Grace Gilman, Lincoln Library, Springfield 


CIVIL SERVICE AND CERTIFICATION 
(ad hoc) 


Eleanor Blanchard, Kewanee Public Li- 
brary, Chairman 


* Revised 15 March 1957. 


William W. Bryan, Peoria Public Library 
Grace Gilman, Lincoln Library, Springfield 
Lester L. Stoffel, Oak Park Public Library 


CONFERENCE 

Miriam H. Johnson, Batavia Public Li- 
brary, General Chairman 

Ralph E. McCoy, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity Library, Carbondale, Program 
Chairman 

Alexander Skrzypek, Chicago Public Li- 
brary, Exhibits Chairman 

Mary Clara Reaum, Chicago Public Li- 
brary, Publicity Chairman 


ELECTIONS 
Victoria E. Hargrave, MacMurray College, 
Jacksonville, Chairman 
Frances W. Bailey, Jacksonville Public 
Library 
L. D. Sibert, Hertzberg-New Method Book 
Bindery, Jacksonville 


ILLINOIS CONFERENCE ON 
LEGISLATION 
Elizabeth O. Stone, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity Library, ILA Delegate 
Ruth Strand, Elmhurst Public Library, 
ILA Alternate Delegate 


INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 
Robert Lightfoot, Bradley University Li- 
brary, Peoria, Chairman 
Blanche E. Janecek, High School Library, 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 
Ruth Gregory, Waukegan Public Library 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 
WORK AS A CAREER 
Eunice H. Speer, Illinois State Normal 
University Library, Normal, ILA Delegate 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL 
LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 
(with Illinois State Library) 
Charles E. Haggerty, Danville Public 
Library 
Edward Heiliger, University of Illinois 
Library, Undergraduate Division, 
Chicago 
Leona Ringering, Park Forest Public 
Library 


LEGISLATIVE 


Robert Hamilton, Hayner Public Library, 
Alton, Chairman 


+ Contributed by: FERRIS S. RANDALL, I. L. A. Liaison with ILLINOIS 


LIBRARIES. 
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Louise Anthony, Director of School Li- 
braries, Alton 

Faith Armstrong, Rockford Public Library 

Mary F. Howe, Decatur Public Library 

Alex Ladenson, Chicago Public Library 

Mrs. Altoe Stone, Trustee, Lincoln Library, 
Springfield 

Judge Dan Withers, Jr., Trustee, Elgin 
Public Library 


LIAISON WITH 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Ferris S. Randall, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity Library, Carbondale 


MEMBERSHIP 
Camille Radmacher, Warren County Li- 

brary, Monmouth, Chairman 

Catalogers’ Section: Mrs. Anne Bradford, 
Monmouth College Library 

Children’s Librarians’ Section: Esther 
Conner, Jacksonville Public Library 

College and Research Libraries Section: 
Elizabeth J. Highfield, North Park 
College Library, Chicago 

Public Libraries Section: Frances Bren- 
nan, Withers Public Library, Bloom- 
ington 

Trustees’ Section: Richard Kraft, Trus- 
tee, Venice Public Library 

Illinois Association of School Librarians: 
Louise Dieterle, Chicago Teachers Col- 
lege Library 

Illinois State Library: Mrs. Clara Cur- 

ran, Illinois State Library, Springfield 


NOMINATING 

Andre S. Nielsen, Evanston Public Library, 
Chairman 

Mildred L. Nickel, Director of School Li- 
braries, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Springfield 

Howard Winger, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


PRESERVATION OF ILLINOIS 
NEWSPAPERS 

Arnold H. Trotier, University of Illinois 
Library, Urbana, Chairman 

Ralph T. Esterquest, Midwest Inter. 
Library Center, Chicago 

Icko Iben, University of Illinois Library, 
Urbana 

Margaret Scriven, Chicago Historical So- 
ciety Library 

Clyde C. Walton, Illinois State Historical 
Society Library, Springfield 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Mrs. Mary F. Howe, Decatur Public Li- 
brary, Chairman 

Mrs. Evelyn Snyder, Cairo Public Library 

Lloyd Bingham, Woodrow Wilson Junior 
High School, Decatur 

C. Walter Stone, University of [Illinois 


Library School 

Mary Clara Reaum, Chicago Public 
Library 

Mrs. Patricia B. Knapp, Department of 
Library Science, Rosary College, River 
Forest 


Paul Spence, Illinois State Library, Spring- 
field 


RESOLUTIONS 


Bella Steuernagel, Belleville Public Library, 
Chairman 

Loren H. Allen, Supervisor, East Richland 
Public School Libraries, Olney 

Ruby E. Dare, Greenville College Library, 
Greenville 


REVISIONS 
Margaret Giezentanner, World Book En- 
cyclopedia Library, Chicago, Chairman 
Gertrude Gscheidle, Chicago Public Library 
Helen J. Siniff, Free Public Library, 
Wilmette 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Joint Committee of the NEA- 
ALA has developed a list of books 
on education for the general reader: 
“Moving Freedom Forward,” pub- 
lished initially in the January issue 
of ALA Bulletin. The Committee will 
distribute to libraries 500,000 copies 


of the lists in attractive leaflet form— 
contributed by Doubleday and Com- 
pany, Inc.—as well as 5,000 of the 
NEA Centennial posters. These 
posters and leaflets will be sent 
directly to 2,500 public libraries and 
also to state library extension agen: 
cies for further distribution. 
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PLACEMENT SERVICE 


As part of our program to extend library service in Illinois, the editors 
of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES are offering to librarians a Placement Service. 
The service will be presented under two columns, “Positions Offered” and 
“Positions Wanted.” The editors ask that information submitted for this 
service be succinct and accurate. Material printed under the “Offered” head- 
ing should give the name of the library, the position offered, salary, hours, and 
training requirements. The “Jobs Wanted” should contain similar news: 
position sought, professional training and experience, desired salary, etc. The 
Placement Service given here will be limited to Illinois and to persons seeking 


employment in Illinois. 


POSITION WANTED 


Wanted: position as Librarian or Assistant Librarian by native Illinois 
woman. Age 52. Desires placement in a small progressive community 
public library. 

Education: Ph.B. University of Chicago; graduate study at University of 
Arizona, DePaul and Michigan. 

Experience: sixteen years as Chicago high school teacher; three years sales 
experience; and some library experience. 

Long-standing interest in library work a decisive factor to leave the teaching 
profession. More concerned to gratify a desire of serving than a huge 
salary. Have ability to build up a community library. 

Address: Marie Walt, 2955 Eastwood Ave., Chicago 25, Illinois. 
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